INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE
through the furnace but once. Andrew Carnegie, watch-
ing the new enterprise with anxious and jealous eyes,
determined upon a bit of sabotage. At his insistence,
Duquesne was refused admittance to the current rail
pool He mailed a circular to the purchasing agents of
all railroads warning them that Duquesne rails were
bound to prove "defective through lack of homogene-
ity". The direct rolling process, it is interesting to note,
was soon adopted in all large plants, including those of
Carnegie.
Early in 1889 Frick offered $600,000 for the Du-
quesne plant. It was refused. Next year Frick increased
the offer to $1,000,000 in bonds of Carnegie Brothers
& Company. Meanwhile, the plant had been hampered
by strikes and hard hit by Carnegie methods of strangu-
lation. "William G. Park, the principal Duquesne owner,
went wearily with Frick to Carnegie's house in New
York to close the deal. As the three gentlemen were
walking down the stairs of 5 West Fifty-first Street
from the library to the luncheon room, Frick whispered
to Carnegie that he thought the price could be beaten
down below a million dollars*
"Never mind," Andy whispered back. "We get the
turkey. Let Park have the feathers.**
Carnegie did indeed get the turkey.
Frick had an organization fully primed to run the
plant. He had selected Thomas Morrison, a young
Scotchman, as superintendent. Morrison, a distant cousin
of Carnegie, had worked up from a machinist's job at
Homestead. Frick liked Morrison because, as he said,
he was "not much of a talker". The Carnegie men took
over Duquesne late in 1890. In an incredibly short time
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